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THE COMMON WELFARE 


DATE CHANGED FOR ROME 
TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS 


The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
announces that an official communica- 
tion has been received from the secretary 
general of the Seventh International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, which is to 
meet in Rome in to11, stating that the 
date of the Congress has been definitely 
decided upon as September 24-30 of that 
year. It had been previously announced 
that the latter part of April had been 
chosen but in response to numerous re- 
quests, particularly from the United 
States, that a more favorable time be 
selected, the change has been made. 
There is no doubt that the September 
date will insure a much larger attend- 
ance from the United States and Can- 
ada than would have been the case had 
the original choice been retained. 


PROVIDENCE ORGANIZING 
ITS SUMMER OUTING WORK 


The organization of the Summer Out- 
ing Movement at Providence, under the 
wise direction of Miss R. B. Holmes, 
and James Minnick of the Society for 
Organizing Charity, marks another step 
forward in the progress of that city. 
This working together will make pos- 
sible, of course, the employment of more 
systematic and far-reaching methods 
than before. Already the possibilities of 
the movement have been demonstrated 
by offers of cooperation from various 
organizations and individuals. 

At a recent meeting in Grace Church, 
the new rector, the Rev. Frank W. 
Crowder, and the vestrymen unanimously 
voted that Pine Wood Farm, heretofore 
conducted by the church as a summer 
home for the city’s children, be turned 
over to the Society for Organizing 
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Where thousands of Providence children have outings. 
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Charity in order that the work might be 
carried on on a larger scale. 

Pine Wood Farm, a beautiful old 
colonial structiire, situated within half a 
mile of Bellingham Center, Mass., sur- 
rounded by fifty acres of woodland, with 
a rippling brook flowing near the house 
in which the children may wade with per- 
fect safety, and a large fruit orchard 
which provides not only fruit but a place 
for play, is a veritable children’s paradise. 
The present capacity of the house is 
thirty-five, but the society’s workers im- 
mediately saw an opportunity for enlarg- 
ing it to one hundred by utilizing as a 
boys’ dormitory the large, airy, well-built 
barn adjacent. This will enable them to ac- 
commodate thousands of children during 
the summer season. Careful investiga- 
tion will be made of all cases called to the 
attention of the society, and, when neces- 
sary, not only the children but the 
mothers will be sent for periods of from 
one to three weeks. 

Another development of the move- 
ment is the offer of the Providence 
Thimble Club to turn over to the society 
the money which they have collected to 
meet the expenses of conducting a cottage 
at Saunderstown. Here also Providence 
children may enjoy the kind of holiday 
for which all little hearts crave. 

These are but the forerunners of what 
may be accomplished through this wise 
move of combining interests and putting 
them at the disposal of a central body 
familiar both with the city’s needs and 
its resources. 


AN INSTITUTE TO 
“KNOW YOUR CITY’’ 


The second annual meeting of what has 
come to be known as a “Know Your City 
Institute” at Seattle lasted for ten days 
and took for its theme Child-Life in Se- 
attle. Advantage was taken of the pres- 
ence of Hastings H. Hart, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, who opened the insti- 
tute with two addresses. All the other 
speakers were local. The idea of the 
institute is a study of the life of the com- 
munity by the people themselves, not crit- 
ically but constructively. Prominent citi- 
zens acted as presiding officers, while 
practical workers opened the discussions. 
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There was a daily session with such 
subjects as Child Labor, Child Play, Child 
Health, Remedial Agencies, Destruction 
Agencies, with truant officers, police of- 
ficers, school nurses, juvenile court judges 
and others participating. Visits were 
made to various institutions. Attendance 
on the meetings averaged close to two 
hundred. 

. This is one form of social survey that 
may be made in any city. The “Know 
Your City” idea has worked well in Se- 
attle, Spokane, Portland, and Walla 
Walla and might be applied to other 
cities. ; 

Seattle has another interesting event in 
the “community gathering” held every 
Sunday afternoon in the parks for an 
hour and a half. The exercises are 
civic in their nature, not. political 
or religious. There has. been gen- 
erally a. story “for “the “fiity ‘ors¢a 
hundred children assembled, some spe- 
cial music, then two or more brief ad- 
dresses on educational or civic topics by 
distinguished visitors or leading citizens. 
All services have been rendered free of 


charge. The people seat themselves on 
the grass. Fully 500 were in attendance 
Sunday. 


The “community gatherings” thus far 
held this summer have proved the de- 
mand for them and given promise of the 
time when the parks will be used for edu- 
cational purposes. 


CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD WELFARE 


Discussion at the second annual meet- 
ing of the Child Conference for Re- 
search and Welfare at Clark University 
showed that those on the program were 
by no means agreed upon a specific plan 
for child betterment. Thus, Owen R. 
Lovejoy and A. J. McKelway presented 
the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee and urged the establishment 
of a federal children’s bureau, while 
Frederick P. Fish, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, expressed 
his belief that some states have gone to 
an extreme in restricting child labor. He 
urged that children be permitted to work 
four and a half hours out of school, the 
employers using two relays of children 
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in order to get a nine-hour day of work. 
This plan, introduced a number of years 
ago in England, is discredited there by 


Rooih educators and manufacturers. At 


another session, social workers were 
obliged once more to meet the familiar 
arguments against organized charity. 

One session was given up to the Wor- 
cester Child Welfare Conference and 
Surveys organized by President G. Stan- 
ley Hall of Clark. Fifteen university 
fellows and scholars have been engaged 
in the field work in co-operation with six 
conference committees on milk and in- 
fant mortality, playgrounds and play, de- 
pendence and neglect, delinquency, school 
hygiene and public recreation. Cam- 
paigns begun the past spring as a result 
of these surveys have given Worcester 
systems of playgrounds with paid super- 
visors and of pure milk stations with vis- 
iting nurses. Other valuable improve- 
ments have been quietly brought about 
and the movement has won enthusiastic 
support. 

One of the most suggestive papers was 
on Play for Girls by Beulah Kennard, 
president of the Pittsburgh Playground 
Association. The nervous instability of 
women and their lack of poise, together 
with various qualities characteristic of 
adolescence, suggest arrested develop- 
ment and are probably due to the fact 
that from nine to ten years on most girls 
are greatly curtailed in all active forms 
of play. They are expected to be women 
several years before boys are expected 
to be men. Thus, she held, many so- 
called sex differences are due solely or 
largely to differences in training. The 
temedy is to give them as much free- 
dom in play as boys have and to remove 
artificial restrictions. 

David Blaustein of Chicago made a 
plea that in Americanizing immigrant 
children we preserve the best of their 
racial traditions and _ characteristics 
through folk songs, games, dances, stor- 
jes and industrial work. John Collier, 
secretary of the Board of Censors on 
Moving Pictures, New York, spoke on 
this subject. Dr. Helen Putnam, speak- 
ing on infant mortality, made a special 
plea for the accurate registration of all 
facts concerning it. Dr. Prince A. Mor- 
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row’s subjects were venereal disease and 
eugenics. John L. Sewall, the executive 
secretary, gave an outline of the Boston- 
I915 movement and Patty Hill of Teach- 
ers’ College, New York, brought out 
several ways in which the kindergartner 
will always be in closer touch with pu- 
pils’ families than other teachers. 

Members of the conference will re- 
ceive the proceedings, of which the above 
is the barest sort of an outline of a few’ 
parts, and others may secure them by 
becoming members at $2 a year. The 
acting treasurer is Dr. L. N. Wilson, 
Clark University, Worcester. 


LATEST STATISTICS OF 
PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF 


Henry T. Noyes, Jr., of Rochester 
has compiled the following figures cover- 
ing the entire year of 1908 of public out- 
door relief in leading American cities. 
This is the first extended tabulation which 
has been made for a number of years 
and will be of interest to a large number 
of people who are perplexed over this 
question. 


Total 
Hstimated Population Amount Per 

City Jan. 1, (), Expended. Capita 
New York city. .4,404,029 Nothing -000 
Philadelphia ....1,505,475 Nothing -000 
StS MOUS: (oi.ronee 681,214 Nothing .000 
Baltimore ..... 572,918 Atrifle by county .000 
Louisville ..... 235,243 $3, ee 64 .012 
Kansas City, ae ae 392 2,500.00 -013 
Portland, Ore.. 119, Sol) 2,001. 35 oF county .019 
Washington 320,199 9,094.61 028 
Minneapolis .... 304,440 9 540.42 031 
Indianapolis ... 239,11 10,206.02 042 
Providence ..... 215,145 11,683.74 054 
Hartford’ “a. «2-5 102,699 5,934.64 057 
ING WATK Sicei6 aie <1 306,025 19,612.85 064 
Ste SPaitics. criorcine 221,359 14,412.41 065 
CRICTLO Laci. «iss 's 2,200,142 153,210.70 069 
Pittsburg hye seers 553.70 45,269.23 081 
Gincinnati> so... 350,421 $0,960.53 088 
Milwaukee ..... 330,569 32,050.83 096 
Bairaloue.. sects oe 394,491 42,547.00 107 
BOStTOUM Eoin 620,096 69,552.17 112 
DENVETI seein loc 156,059 18,00v.00 115 
DeLTOltgeerserstersece 381,238 52,190.68 136 
Cleveland ...... 500,464 76,148.25 152 
Springfield, Mass. 81,767 12,810.87 156 
Rochester ...... 195,259 47,437.00 .242 
“ay evoke Sid alow a 172,104 74,847.01 A434 


Recent reports have not been secured 
from New Orleans and Jersey City. 
Those cities reported in 1897 as follows: 


300,000 Trifling 01 
200,000 $6,000.00 03 


New Orleans.... 
Jersey City .... 


SOCIAL ADVANCE AT THE 
FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE 


To find a conference that from its title 
suggests a religious body deliberating on 
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its spiritual needs, giving three-quarters 
of its time to practical social questions 
of the day is illuminating in showing the 
spread of social effort and social thought. 

The Friends’ General Conference at 
Ocean Grove was the biennial gathering 
of the people familiarly known as Quak- 
ers, whose homes are spread throughout 
Pennsylvania, the middle and far West, 
and Canada. With.a wonderful, historic 
background, they have retained in their 
attitude toward public questions all of 
that directness and simplicity which has 
made them famous throughout American 
annals. 

Theological subjects took but a small 
part of the program. There were, how- 
ever, addresses on Defectives and the So- 
cial Welfare, by Elizabeth Farrell, prin- 
cipal of the ungraded classes in New 
York city schools; The New Penology 
and How Far it Can be Applied in Prac- 
tice, by Katherine B. Davis, of the New 
York State Reformatory at Bedford; 
Friends in Politics, by Congressman A. 
Mitchell Palmer, of Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
Women in Political Life, by Professor 
Frances Squire Potter; Social Religion, 
a Discussion of the Place of Social*Wel- 
fare in a Religious Program, by Scott 
Nearing; and The Amusements: of the 
People, by Mrs. Charles H. Israels, Eliz- 
abeth Stover, and Mary Agnes Best. 

It was significant that all of the dis- 
cussion on these subjects was entered into 
on the directly practical side—what can 
be done in the small villages and towns, 
as well as the home cities of the people 
who attended the conference. It was 
pointed out to be the duty of the Friends 
to acquaint themselves with the condi- 
tions of their own neighborhoods, and 
to endeavor to draw into close relation- 
ship with them, instead of to remain in 
seclusion within their own beliefs. 

The attention of the younger people 
attending the conference, was directed 
toward activities into which they might 
enter in connection with social progress, 
Many present gave information about 
their own activities along these lines. It 
was also pointed out that it was the duty 
of the Friends’ societies to utilize their 
meeting houses for social as well as re- 
ligious purposes, thus opening another 
field of resources for gathering places. 


It was interesting to find the number 
of Friends who are already actively en- 
gaged in philanthropic or political. life. 
Altogether there were in attendance 
about four thousand men and women, 
and the impression one had was of a 
people seeking a direct practical knowl- 
edge of conditions to which they had 
awakened, and endeavoring to place 
themselves in the broadest and at the 
same time, the closest possible relation- 
ship to the betterment of these conditions 
on the most progressive lines. 


THE WOMAN WHO SPENDS? 


Reviewed by EUGENIA BRAY PERSONS 


If the reader approaches this book 
with the expectation of learning from it 
how to stretch an income adequate for 
needs a year ago over present high priced 
necessities, he is likely to be disappointed. 
The only practical suggestion which the 
author professes is in her chapter on 
household accounts where she advises 
the keeping of accurate daily accounts, 
and the regular weekly or monthly bal- 
ancing up and classification of expendi- 
tures. 

The book is a plea for the develop- 
ment of a “science of consumption.” A 
large responsibility rests upon women 
who control the expenditure of the great- 
er part of the family income. If they 
are awake to the fact that the industrial 
world is their servant and not their mas- 
ter, it is within their power to create 
standards which will affect not only their 
immediate households, but their entire 
community life. A realization of this 
fact will do much to make thoughtful 
spenders of women who now buy in ig- 
norance, or are controlled by whims and 
a desire to imitate wealth. 

This book is needed to bring back vis- 
ion to those women who have been dulled 
to the possibilities within their reach by 
the monotonous daily routine and the 
hard necessity of making ends meet, and 
to correct false standards of values and 
of things worth spending for. 

1The Woman Who Spends, by Bertha Jane Rich- 
ardson. 161 pages, Boston, 1910, Whitcomb and 


Barrows. This book may be obtained at THm Sur- 
very office for $1 or will be sent by mail for $1.06. 
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HELLERAU, A GARDEN CITY NEAR DRESDEN. 


THE CITY PLAN EXHIBIT IN BERLIN 


GEO. B. FORD 


_ There has just closed in Berlin the 
most interesting exhibition in city plan- 
ning that has ever been held. We have 
had several good exhibitions of city plan- 
ning in America, but none that for seri- 
ousness or extent can compare with this 
one. The exhibition held in the Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory in New York 
a year ago was excellent so far as it went 
and the Boston-1915 exhibit last Decem- 
ber was quite worth whife, but neither 
brought together the variety or number 
of plans, charts and models that were 
to be found here in Berlin. The two 
American exhibits were designed primar- 
ily to arouse interest in the subject; this 
one in Berlin to allow a person a chance 
to study it. All admissions were paid 
and yet something like 70,000 people at- 
tended. Many German towns sent off- 
cial delegations to it, also many societies, 
and the trades unions bought about 15,- 
000 tickets for their members. All classes 
of people were reached by it and a knowl- 
edge of town planning was quite general- 
ly disseminated. 

The exhibit was planned and organ- 
ized by one of the head workers of the 
Boston-1915 exhibit, Werner Hegemann, 
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who was called back from Boston dur- 
ing the progress of the latter exhibition 
to organize this one in Berlin. The spe- 
cial occasion was to give a chance to see 
the competition plans for Greater Berlin. 
This had been the largest city competition 
ever held, and as something like $40,000 
has been spent on prizes the people were 
interested to see for what it had gone. 
Large as this part of the exhibition was, 
it was almost lost in the general mass, 
for they had brought together here a most 
unexpectedly large amount of good city 
planning material. The wall space cov- 
ered was much larger than in either 
American exhibit. The trip about the 
place with a group of people under a com- 
petent guide took about two hours for 
even the most superficial view. 

The exhibition consisted of plans, 
charts, photographs and models—in par- 
ticular, a great many models, for these 
proved here as they have everywhere else, 
the most attractive feature of the exhi- 
bition. The various subjects considered 
after the plans for Greater Berlin were 
the problems of transportation and traf- 
fic; those of the distribution of city dwel- 
lers through garden cities; the opening 
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up of cities-by -better traffic or street 
planning and by the creation of squares, 
parks, and playgrounds; the remodelling 
of the older part of old cities so as to 
preserve their original character and yet 
make them a more practical place to live 
in; the designing of the features in the 
streets and open places such as fountains, 
statues or lamp-posts, sign-posts or guide- 
posts and so forth; and lastly the de- 
signing of cemeteries and attendant cre- 
matoria. 

* There was in this exhibition none of 
the yellow headline placarding to catch 
the eye of the passerby, no_ special 
graphic “before” and “after” exhibits. 
Everything was there for study and de- 
manded serious attention from the visitor. 
An understanding of the exhibition was 
made materially easier by competent 
guides who conducted parties from twen- 
ty-five to 100 people, pointing out and 
explaining the interesting features. On 
some days as many as fifteen or twenty 
parties were going the rounds at the same 
time. 

Among the charts, several of particu- 
lar interest were made by the statistical 
bureaux in different cities of Germany 
and Austria. One series dealt’ with the 
relation of rent to income, and here it 
was very interesting to note that in 
Schoenberg, a typical manufacturing sub- 
urb of Berlin, one-quarter of the people 
with incomes of 1200 to 1500 marks a 
year, spend nearly one-half of their in- 
come for rent. Also that above or below 
this income people spend a decreasing 
proportion for rent. In another chart 
comparing the proportion of rent to in- 
come through different periods of time, 
it was to be noted that during the last 
ten years people with an income below 
1000 to 1500 marks a year have been 
spending an increasing proportion for 
rent, while above 1000 to 1500 marks a 
year people had been devoting a decreas- 
ing proportion for rent. In another very 
interesting chart which showed the num- 
ber of people and the kinds of families 
living in apartments of different sizes, 
we found that in Berlin with a popula- 
tion of three and one-half million there 
are 190,000 people living in two rooms of 
which 40,000 are living four people in 
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two rooms, and 50,000 three people in|! 
two rooms. | 

In another chart we saw the compara-|js 
tive growth of the cities of differentijis 
sizes throughout the German Empire. It) 
was quite unexpected to find that thei 
larger cities had increased so uniformly) 
at the expense of the smaller—in fact inj} 
towns below 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants }\fi 
the actual number of residents had de-||p 
creased while the total population of the \\p 
empire had greatly increased, and it was }|p 
further true that the larger the city the}|) 
greater the increase of the population. || 
All of this shows in Germany, as else- |p 
where, the tendency of people to accumu- ||f 
late in large cities at the expense of the ||} 
country. It is said that eighty per cent || 
of the total population of England lives | 
in large cities. The effect of this is to ||} 
make the problem of planning cities more | 
and more difficult, and so vital has the | 
question become that many of the larger | 
cities of Europe are awakening to the | 
fact that if they do not begin to take — 
thought immediately as to how cities | 
shall extend out into the surrounding 
country they will have to face conditions | 
more dreadful than now exist. 

As brought out everywhere in this ex- | 
hibition, the one most necessary thing is | 
to get people away from the crowded 
portions of the city. In order to do this 
it is necessary to have well laid out sub- 
urbs with the best possible means of 
transit to the center of the city. These 
features of traffic and transit were an 
important part of the exhibition, many 
cities showing their latest developments. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
in favor of underground railways in the 
most built-up parts of cities. These would 
be supplemented by radiating electric sur- 
face lines from their termini. 

Once the people could be brought to 
the outlying districts the great question 
was how to house them, and in this con- 
nection a great feature was made of gar- 
den cities. The garden city has had its 
commencement and reached its highest 
development in England but the idea of 
it so appeals to the other nations of 
Europe that, one and all, they are trying 
experiments on similar lines. In Ger- 
many the most interesting cities of this 
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sort are Hellerau, near Dresden; Essen, 
which is already well known; and Par- 
lach, near Munich. In Switzerland a 
new garden city is being created near 
Berne and there is one in France at 
Dourges. All are modeled on English 
prototypes, but in their details of streets 
and buildings they follow local traditions. 
Hellerau is co-operative. 

Many other suburbs similar to garden 
cities have grown up around industrial 
plants. In every case these are the result 
of private enterprise and constructed by 
private capital, but many cities are, as 
municipalities, directly interested in the 
development of their suburbs and many 
own land on their outlying districts or 
in their immediate surroundings. This 
land is leased by the city or sold under 
restrictions for the erection of dwelling 
houses for the working classes. Stock- 
holm, Sweden, owns nearly sixty per cent 
of the outlying land within its borders, 
‘and just outside of its borders it owns a 
great deal more, with the result that it 
very effectually prevents speculation in 
land. This means that land for working- 
men’s dwellings can be secured at a 
price which makes possible the erection 
of buildings with good accommodation 
that can be let within the amount that the 
workingmen can afford to spend. In Ger- 
many, Ulm is the leader in this work and 
not only here does the city own a great 
deal of land in its surroundings but it 
has built a great many dwelling houses 
of the cottage type which it rents to 

- working people at most reasonable rates. 
As far as Ulm is concerned the result 
seems to be most satisfactory. 
Aside from the plans of Greater Ber- 
lin, the one thing in the exhibition which 
most attracted the attention of the Ger- 
mans was the exhibit made of American 
playgrounds. The lack of open spaces 
where children may play has become a 
_ very serious matter in the larger German 

cities. In proportion to the difficulty of 
the problem, Chicago and Boston have 
done more than any other cities in the 
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world in providing playgrounds for their 
boys and girls. There was a large ex- 
hibit of these with many photographs 
here and it had the effect of arousing 
considerable interest on the part of influ- 
ential people in the German municipali- 
ties. At the closing meeting of the ex- 
hibition the leading speaker made the 
main point of his address the desirability 
and the necessity of removing all the hos- 
pitals and barracks from the crowded 
portions of the cities and changing these 
spaces into playgrounds. Already Ber- 
lin, Cologne and Dusseldorf have started 
laying out playgrounds along American 
lines. Heretofore the idea of organized 
play has not been operative on the conti- 
nent, but they are awakening to a realiza- 
tion of its advantages, where the spon- 
taneous play of the country is impossible. 

There are a thousand and one other in- 
teresting things in the exhibition but in 
order to appreciate them one must see 
them. The exhibition itself will be trans- 
ferred in large part first to Dusseldorf, 
in August, then to London, then to Ant- 
werp, then to Frankfort, and probably 
after that to other cities. The greater 
Berlin plans are on permanent exhibi- 
tion in the Berlin City Hall. A book will 
be published some time in the fall cover- 
ing all the interesting features of the ex- 
hibition and containing some 500 illustra- 
tions. This can be secured for ten marks, 
plus postage, by applying to Dr. Werner 
Hegemann, 9, Marchstrasse, Charlotten- 
burg, Germany. Further, the magazine 
called the Staedtebau, published by Ernst 
Wasmuth, Berlin, will have, probably for 
July, a special number with seventy il- 
lustrations of the exhibition. This will 
sell for six marks, plus postage. 

This exhibition has set us a splendid 
pace. It remains for America to do some- 
thing which will surpass it. That the 
plans are already laid for such an exhi- 
bition in America is clearly evidenced 
when we consider the arrangements made 
for the great civic-social exhibit to be 
held in Boston in 1915. 
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THE PAGE BILL — 


To THE EDITOR: 

In your issue for July 9 Ada Elliott Shef- 
field seems to have made the constructive pro- 
posal demanded by the situation in relation to 
the Page bill. ae 

By all means, let a// the convicted crimin- 
als be put under treatment for all the commu- 
nicable diseases they have. This would have 
several advantages: 

1. The community would get a reduced bur- 
den of disease as compensation for the bur- 
densome cost of maintenance of its convicts. 

2. The convicts would presumably be more 
nearly self supporting on release if the com- 
munity had been trying to get them well dur- 
ing their incarceration,—they might even be 
less anti-social in their attitude of mind. 

3. In the course of the discussion preceding 
enactment of such legislation, the fundamental 
principle involved in the Page bill would be 
threshed out. Is it legitimate to bring the 
health of the prisoners into the length of the 
sentence ? 

What a revolution if every jail had a san- 
atorium annex! And every penitentiary a 
tuberculosis ward! 


New York. 
HEALTH OFFICER GUNN 


To THE Eprtor: 

Orange has had hard luck in that its public 
institutions are under such continual publicity 
they are continually losing good men because 
they cannot afford to keep them. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall of the Bureau of Associated Chari- 
ties was called to Newark, his successor, Mr. 
Williams, to Detroit, and now the young health 
officer and sociologist has been called to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Orange had an old fashioned health inspec- 
tor. The Civic Sanitation Committee, a vol- 
untary body, engaged a woman inspector and 
she promptly reported 112 violations of the 
code. The department was swamped. The 
“Gnspectrix” exploited the situation in the pa- 
pers and nothing was accomplished but re- 
crimination, argument, and finally the resig- 
nation of a tactless lady. 

Selskar M. Gunn came to us unadvertised. 
What good genius brought him our way I 
never heard. He went to work unobtrusive- 
ly. He found a law under which he could 
abate nuisances and make the cost a charge 
on the property. He filled up mosquito-breed- 
ing swamps. He cleaned filthy cellars and 
cess-pools which had been on the books for 
years. He had three city maps, one for tu- 
berculosis, one for contagious diseases, and 
one for violations of the code and complaints. 
A bright-headed pin in different colors show- 
ed localities and conditions at a glance. He 
had a card catalogue of every house under 
examination with a history of plumbing con- 
ditions and cases. 
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Then he went after the milk dealers, bought 
a motor-cycle and went out to the farms with- 
out previous notice. He compelled an adjoin- 
ing community to “alter its sewer discharge 
outlet—and all without a word of noise or self- 
advertisement. ; 

The death-rate of our densely settled little 
city, full of Italians and Negroes, has dropped 
from seventeen to thirteen per thousand. He 
claims no credit for it. His circulars on 
flies and mosquitoes are called for by various 
boards of health and civic societies. He leaves 
us with no lawsuits or police cases on hand, 
but leaves a community lifted to a higher plane 
of sanitary living and with the gratitude of the 
few who know of his work. For with all his 
energy, his scientific methods and sociological 
advance, he had that great virtue called tact. 
without which much of zeal and good inten- 
tions have fallen by the wayside where the 
thorns have sprung up and choked them. 


JosEpH D. HoLtmEs. 
@range, IN: J): 


COMPENSATION FOR. ALIEN FAMILIES 


To THE EpITor: 

I am a foreigner and a workman and I 
have not much time to read THE SURVEY 
regularly, or to write about social matters. 
But now I see that in one of your issues you 
praise the United States Steel Corporation 
for its new compensation plan, and I read 
similar articles in dailies and magazines. I 
am sorry to say that I see nothing worthy of 
praise in the plan of the corporation, nor do 
the workmen employed with the United 
States Steel Corporation. The majority of 


“these workmen are foreigners, whose fami- 


lies are living in their old countries. When 
their savings allow them to bring over their 
families, they leave the murderous plants and 
seek better occupations in other trades. 
Furthermore, the most dangerous kind of 
work in the plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation is sdone by foreigners. And 
what compensation do their families receive? 
Nothing, because families living abroad are 
excluded in this plan. The unhuman_ prin- 
ciple of the Pennsylvania liability law is 
copied, the workmen are betrayed, the an- 
tagonism between foreign and native work- 
men is widened to the advantage of the cor- 
poration, the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is weakened, public opinion 
is satisfied, and the enactment of real com- 
pensation laws delayed. 

I know the opinion of the workmen em- 
ployed in these plants. They know what 
they have to think about the corporation and 
all its plans. But they don’t know what to 
think about the newspapers and social writers, 
and if they don’t want to suppose the worst— 
partiality—they must believe that nobody 
knows the real working conditions in these 
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plants except the corporation itself. The 
move of the corporation and the attitude of 
the papers is the best agitation for desperate 
Socialism. : 

G. Beck. 


New York. 


[Mr. Beck’s letter points out a very real 
weakness in the compensation plan of the Steel 
Corporation, which was recognized in the 
editorial in our issue for April 23. The edi- 
torial stated that in more ways than one the 
relief plan of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is a step in advance. For instance, 
it goes far beyond the liability set by the 
Pennsylvania. laws, and the minimum pro- 
visions for death in the case of married men 
living with their families are in themselves 
higher than were the average benefits paid by 
any large employer in the steel district the 
year of the Pittsburgh Survey. At the same 
time, the editorial stated that the most serious 
question raised by the reading of the pros- 
pectus was as to the sufficiency of the bene- 
fits proposed. Among these we noted: 

“There are no death benefits for single 
men and extremely low disability benefits 
for them. Large numbers of immigrant la- 
borers fall in this class. Moreover, in death 
cases the wording of paragraph 24 specifies 
that relief will be granted ‘married men liv- 
ing with their families.’ This would exclude 
the non-resident families of aliens unless the 
manager of the relief sees fit to exercise his 
discretionary power in their favor.” 

‘the difficulty of securing definite infor- 
mation as to the families of deceased for- 
eigners is offered by representatives of the 
Steel Corporation as a practical reason for 
thus excluding the families of immigrants, 
living abroad, from the stated provisions of 
their announced plan and putting these set- 
tlements in the hands of the company man- 
agers. Rival claimants who put in an ap- 
pearance after a man is dead, and what 
might be called the spontaneous combustion 
of widows, are cited in support of this po- 
sition. It would seem that a good share of 
the difficulty could be obviated if, when im- 
migrants are hired, a statement were re- 
quired of them as to relatives and depend- 
ents. Moreover, the experience of the child 
labor comittees in the different states goes 
to show that official birth records in the 
countries from which our present immigra- 
tion comes are much more accurate and de- 
pendable than American records of a similar 
character; and the same is probably true of 
marriage registers. In that it does not ap- 
pear that the difficulties of identifying the 
families of deceased immigrant laborers are 
so great as to warrant cutting them out 
bodily from the announced schedules of a 
relief plan and leaving it to the managers 
to make the adjustments according to their 
several lights. The fact that so overwhelm- 
ing a proportion of the labor force in the steel 
industry is made up of these detached im- 
migrants makes the necessity for clearly en- 
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unciating their standing under a relief plan 
all the more important. A reading of the 
International Harvester Company’s plan 
shows no discrimination against the families 
of foreigners. There is none under the New 
York state law. The general situation with 
its international complications under our 
treaties with foreign countries, was discuss- 
ed in THE Survey for July 2—Ep.] 


THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 


To THE EpiToR: 


I note in your issue of June 4 a letter 
signed by Joseph Lee of Boston. 

I quite agree with Mr. Lee that the bonding 
clause is an important clause in the act of 
1907, and if it was omitted from my summary 
of the act it only illustrates the difficulty of 
stating the substance of a long act accurately 
when the text is omitted. The purpose of the 
provision was dual. First, to'cover the hard 
case where the individual would be excluded 
under the rigid operation of section 2 of the 
act, and cause the separation of the family; 
and, second, to give the country some recourse 
when a person is admitted as to whom there 
is some doubt, though not enough doubt to 
warrant deportation without shocking the 
humanities. I find that during the first year 
the act was in operation, the secretary, on in- 
vestigation, availed himself of the clause in 
267 instances, which seems to indicate that it 
is of value. I might also add that in not one 
single instance has the government been 
obliged to bring suit on any one of these bonds. 
Mr. Lee fails to state that there was a’ bond- 
ing clause in the act of 1903, that as drawn it 
was probably ineffective, and that the law of 
1907 made the privilege which had been at- 
tempted to be extended by the act of 1903 
effective, so that on the one hand many hard 
cases have been prevented and on the other 
the government has been held harmless in 
others. 

I do not see that there is any inconsistency 
in my two statements as to the head tax. 
There was no justification for a head tax of 
four dollars, but in a conference, particularly 
one which had extended from June, 1906, to 
February, 1907, each side always has to make 
some concessions. One concession which the 
house conferees made was the increased head 
tax, and one of the reasons that induced us 
to make it was our realization that the Immi- 
gration Commission was going to be expen- 
sive, and that a portion of the additional 
money would be so used. 

I am rather at a loss to understand the 
repeated attacks made by the Immigration 
Restriction League, of which Mr. Lee is a di- 
rector, and in whose behalf he unquestionably 
writes, upon Senator Lodge. The senator 
and myself have differed radically and pub- 
licly ever since I have been in Congress in 
relation to immigration matters. He and his 
son-in-law, A. P. Gardner, are the most ar- 
dent and effective advocates of the restriction 
of immigration now in Congress and Senator 
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Lodge’s position on the matter has been uni- 
form for at least twenty years. He has intro- 
duced every kind of a bill that the most ultra 
immigration restrictionist ever at any time 
advocated. Why this league persistently at- 
tacks him, I cannot understand. ; 

The facts in relation to the increase in 
steerage capacity are easily ascertainable and 
are as follows: In the fifty-ninth Congress 
the Senate reported and passed and the House 
amended and passed the bill which is now 
the immigration law. Neither House nor 
Senate, nor house nor senate committee, in- 
serted anything increasing the air space per 
immigrant, but as the House had stricken 
out all the senate bill and inserted a new bill 
by way of one amendment, the conferees on 
the bill had the right to write into the bill 
anything that was germane to the title. I 
have no right to disclose what took place in 
the conference, but as Senator Lodge has 
since publicly stated his enthusiastic support 
of the steerage provision, I am at liberty to 
state, at least, that the provision had from the 
beginning his earnest advocacy and hearty 
support. As prepared by our conference, it 
was supposed that we had increased the air 
space for each immigrant about 25 per cent 
and the House conferees so stated to the 
House (Congressional Record, Fifty-ninth 
Congress, second session, page 3216). As a 
matter of fact, however, our increase was>in 
some cases more than that; and as to some 
classes of ships probably unjust. In order to 
make sure that only justice should be done 
we deferred the taking effect of the steerage 
amendment until January 1, 1909, so that if 
injustice existed it could be remedied. 

I am afraid that I will have to correct Mr. 
Burnett’s recollection through the Record, as 
he never was for the increase in air space in 
the act of 1907, and when the bill came before 
the House, made a point of order against the 
whole conference report, basing it on the fact 
that the committee had inserted this air-space 
provision. The speaker overruled him and 
Mr. Burnett then voted against the entire bill 
(Congressional Record, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
second session, page 3202). 

The act, however, was adopted, and after 
we had thus changed the law the British 
Board of Trade made a change and increased 
their requirements. The owners of the steam- 
ship lines then came before the Immigration 
Commission and requested a hearing with the 
idea of reconciling the laws of the two coun- 
tries, so that a ship would not be obliged to 
comply with one law at Southampton and 
another in New York on the same voyage be- 
tween the two countries. After the hearing 
before the commission, a bill was drafted by 
the commissioner of navigation and introduced 
in the Senate with the concurrence of all the 
members of the Immigration Commission, ex- 
cept Mr. Burnett. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate, I think unanimously, and came to our 
house committee. It is possible that the Mr. 
Patten, to whom Mr. Lee refers, did come be- 
fore the committee, but if so, I do not recall 
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it. The matter was discussed for several 
weeks and finally, by a unanimous vote as I 
now recall it, the requirements were raised. 
However, Mr. Burnett and one or two others 
filed a minority report against the Lodge bill, 
even in the condition in which the committee 
reported it, on the extraordinary ground that 
while the bill as reported to the House was 
a good one, there was no telling what it 
would be after the conferees got through with 
it—a principle which, if followed out, would, 
of course, prevent either house from ever 
attempting to improve legislation as passed 
by the other. On the floor, Mr. Burnett spoke 
and voted against the Lodge bill as reported 
from the house committee on immigration. I 
had charge of the bill and voted for it on its 
final passage. It was agreed to in conference, 
of which Senator Lodge, Mr. Burnett and my- 
self were all members, together with others. 
As originally introduced, the Lodge bill, ap- 
proved by the members of the Immigration 
Commission, did not reduce the provisions of 
the 1907 act, in my judgment. As the bill 
passed with my vote and over Mr. Burnett’s 
vote, voice- and objection, it considerably in- 
creased the amount of air space for each im- 
migrant over the 1907 act, but preserved the 
uniformity of statute structure between our 
own law and the rules of the British Board of 
Trade. Therefore, I think that two things 
can be said: that the increase in air space is 
due originally to the conferees on the 1907 
bill, against the wishes and efforts of Mr. 
Burnett and Mr. Patten; and that the present 
form of the law is due to the hearing before 
the Immigration Commission, and the legisla- 
tion which was based on that. We now have 
the best steerage space law in the world. 

I pass over Mr. Lee’s rather slighting refer- 
ences to the work of the Immigration Com- 
mission. I am told by those who know him 
that he is a very high-minded gentleman, and 
it is, therefore, evident that he has never 
heard of our white slave report or our steer- 
age conditions report, or he would have re- 
ferred to them in his summary of our work; 
and he would have also referred, had he been 
aware of the fact, to the vote of the last ap- 
propriation of $125,000, given to our commis- 
sion on our public statement that it was need- 
ed because we had collected material which 
could not be tabulated and published without 
the expenditure of that sum. He also evi- 
dently does not know that Congress, upon our 
statement, gave us money and extended our 
time to report until December 1 so that we 
could report the results of our work. He is 
probably also unaware, although the fact has 
been published, that the white slave prosecu- 
tions in Chicago, which the United States 
district attorney there, Mr. Sims, conducted, 
and for which he has given the entire credit 
to our commission, resulted in seventeen con- 
victions upon our evidence, the fines and for- 
feitures collected amounted to $125,000; and 
that that action has been followed by convic- 
tions in New York city and elsewhere and the 
passage of additional legislation in this ses- 
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sion of Congress and introduction of bills in 
many states. If our commission had done 
nothing except to bring to public attention the 
horrors of the white slave traffic, it would 
have been worth every dollar of the $725,000 
which it has cost, and I feel sure that in this 
assertion Mr. Lee on being informed of the 
facts, will agree. 

As to his:assertion in relation to the immi- 
grant homes, he is absolutely, entirely, com- 
pletely and so thoroughly mistaken that I 
think that he relied on the statements alone 
of James H. Patten, whom he mentions. The 
facts are that very soon after the appoint- 
ment of our commission in 1907, a meeting 
of those who had their doubts about the im- 
migrant homes and their offices for the pro- 
tection of the immigrant was held at the home 
of persons interested in Brooklyn. There 
were present several ladies whose names 
would be extremely familiar to those  con- 
nected with charitable bodies and organiza- 
tions, if I were to mention them, and in ad- 
dition, as I now recall, Henry Morgenthau, 
United States District Attorney Henry L. 
Stimson, Commissioner Robert Watchorn and 
myself. Mr. Watchorn explained to us his 
suspicions in 1elation to the homes, and the 
difficulties he had in getting evidence through 
civil service employes. What was desired by 
those having the interests of the immigrants 
near at heart was thoroughly gone over that 
night. In a very short time, under the su- 
pervision of Professor Jenks, the investiga- 
tion into conditions of immigrant homes was 
commenced. It was not concluded until 
shortly after Commissioner Watchorn had 
gone out of office. When it was concluded 
we brought the evidence to the attention of 
Commissioner Williams, giving him our wit- 
nesses. He corroborated our work in every 
respect, consulted with Professor Jenks and 
myself and closed the homes which we had 
reported should be closed. Of course, Mr. 
Lee was not aware of the facts I have just 
narrated, but being a man of high standing 
he ought not to make a public statement which 
he does not know to be true, and as a man 
who has a high regard for his own reputation 
he ought particularly not to make a statement 
which can be so easily disproved. 

In relation to the work of our commission, 
Commissioner William Williams at Ellis 
Island wrote as follows: 


“Tur IMMIGRATION COMMISSION, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Sirs —I desire to acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to you for the assistance derived from 
the reports of investigations made by one of 
your committees prior to the time when I 
assumed office concerning the condition of 
immigrant mission houses represented at Ellis 
Island. During my first administration (1902 
to 1905) I had occasion publicly to arraign 
and to suspend the privileges of several of 
these institutions for exploiting and maltreat- 
ing immigrants, and upon my return to Ellis 
Island last summer I soon discovered that a 
number of them were again engaged in sim- 
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ilar practices. From ten to twelve large mis- 
sion houses have been allowed representation 
at Ellis Island, for the purpose of assisting 
certain immigrants in getting into quick touch 
with friends or relatives whose addresses 
they may have lost, or securing profitable em- 
ployment. Obviously these institutions are 
worse than useless unless conducted upon a 
high plane of efficiency and morality. On the 
other hand your investigations (made partly 
through the instrumentality of women inspec- 
tors who ascertained actual conditions at 
first hand by spending one or more nights in 
these houses) disclosed the existence of shock- 
ing conditions at some of these places. 
Through the courtesy of Congressman Bennet, 
one of your members, a copy of your proposed 
report on these investigations was loaned to 
me in confidence to enable me the more read- 
ily to take appropriate action against such 
houses as were tolerating abuses. As al- 
ready stated, the assistance which you thus 
afforded me was very great. And you will 
be interested to know that through independ- 
ent investigations made by inspectors of this 
office the correctness of many of the import- 
ant charges made by your committee against 
certain of the homes was corroborated and 
confirmed. 

“T selected for early personal investigation 
those institutions in which conditions appeared 
to be the worse. The names of the agents 
employed by you having been given to me by 
Messrs. Bennet and Jenks, I sent for them, 
subjected them to severe cross-examination, 
and thereafter confronted them with several 
of the missionary agents against whom they 
had made accusations. On the records thus 
obtained, supplemented by independent inves- 
tigations, I proceeded last August to suspend 
four of these institutions from their privileges 
of representation at Ellis Island. The rea- 
sons for this action are stated in my letters 
to them, copies of which are herewith en- 
closed. They were delivered to the press at 
the time, and I think the publicity which was 
thus given these matters has had a most sal- 
titaryoefrect. . .. 
“Yours truly, 

“WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
“Commissioner.” 


In view of the letter from Commissioner 
Williams and the facts which he states, the 
allegation by Mr. Lee that James H. Patten 
secured the evidence against the immigrant 
homes is distinctly humorous. In order to 
comprehend James H. Patten it may be well 
to state in passing that he was proposed for 
appointment as a member of the immigration 
commission, but was not appointed. After- 
wards he was suggested for responsible em- 
ployment by our commission but was not em- 
ployed. 5 
Wi11am S. BENNET. 
Washington. : 
To THE EprTor: 

Mr. Bennet seems unduly modest in his 
present statement of the purpose of the bond- 
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ing clause in the Act of 1907. It should be 
compared with the claim made in his letter 
to the Liberal Immigration League, dated 
February 19, 1907, in which he speaks as fol- 
lows: “Actually, through the bonding privi- 
lege, people who are now being rejected daily, 
because of poor physique, low vitality, or lia- 
bility to become public charges, can, after this 
law takes effect, be admitted, so that the cam-+ 
paign of the restrictionists has ended in a bill 
under which persons who cannot be admitted 
under existing law, can, after this new law 
takes effect, be admitted.’ 

The statement that “in not one single in- 
stance has the government been obliged to 
bring suit on any one of these bonds” is il- 
luminating in this connection. 

Mr. Bennet says he is rather at a loss to 
understand the repeated attacks of the Immi- 
gration Restriction League on Senator Lodge. 
Mr. Lodge has been from the first, and still 
is, the leader in restrictive legislation. He 
has frequently introduced the league’s bills, 
and the league and other restrictionists look 
to him as their reliance in the future, as he 
has been in the past. The league has differed 
with Mr. Lodge about the air space bill (Sen- 
ate 5083), but such difference has hardly con- 
stituted an attack. : 

As to the air space bill (Senate 5083), the 
facts may be summmarized as follows: 

1. The Fifty-ninth Congress passed a bill 
(the law of 1907), making certain require- 
ments for air space, etc. in the steerage of 
immigrant ships, but postponed the taking 
effect of these requirements until January 1, 
1900. 

2. On January 1, 1908, certain’ requirements 
pe the British Board’ of Trade went into ef- 
ect. 

3. Mr. Bennet says: “The owners of the 
steamship lines then came before the Immi- 
gration Commission and requested a hearing. 

After the hearing a bill was drafted 
by the commissioner of navigation and intro- 
duced in the Senate.” (Apparently as a result 
of the hearing and in accordance with the 
suggestions of the owners of the steamship 
lines.) Mr. Bennet continues: “The bill 
passed the Senate, I think unanimously, and 
came to our house committee.” : 

4. The requirements of the bill were then 
raised, and the bill was passed with such in- 
crease in the requirements. 

The sequence of events is interesting. 
First Congress passes a law making certain 
requirements of steamships bringing immi- 
grants to this country. Then the British 
Board of Trade, an administrative body, 
adopts certain rules agreeable to the steam- 
ship companies but inconsistent with our law. 
Then the steamship companies come before 
our commission and before our congressional 
committee and a bill is drafted, modifying our 
law in such a way as to be agreeable to the 
steamship companies and to conform to the 
British Board of Trade rules. Why it was 
thought proper that the United States law 
should be modified to conform to an adminis- 
trative rule subsequently adopted in a coun- 
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try much less concerned with the matter of 
immigration than ourselves, does not appear. 
The more natural procedure would seem to 
have been to allow the other country to 
change its administrative rules to conform to 
our law. 

But however that may be, the important 
issue as between Mr. Bennet and myself is 
raised by the following statement by him: “As 
originally introduced, the Lodge bill (Senate 
5083), approved by the members of the Immi- 
gration Commission, did not reduce the pro- 
visions of the 1907 Act, in my judgment.” 

Mr. Bennet’s judgment on. this point must, 
I should think, be unique, and likely to remain 
so. The following is the testimony of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the commissioner of navigation, 
who, as Mr. Bennet says, drafted Senate bill 
5083, in his statement to the committee on im- 
migration (Calendar No. 270, Sixtieth Con- 
gress, first session. Senate Report No. 245, 
February 18, 1908). He says of Section 42 of 


the Act of 1907 (for which the provisions of © | 


Senate 5083 were a substitute) that among 
its probable results would be “an extreme re- 
striction on the carrying capacity of ships 
especially equipped for the steerage trade,” 
and “a reduction of at least 17 per cent in 
the steerage capacity of ships from England 
below that fixed a few months ago by compe- 
tent British authorities after careful investi- 
gation.” 

In contrast he says of Senate 5083 that 
among its results would be “the acceptance of 
standards of ship ~construction voluntarily 
adopted by the best builders and owners and 
the obligatory application of those standards 
to all others.” And “no reduction in the 
number of steerage passengers who may be 
brought to this country from northern Europe 
in an American, British, German, Belgian, or 
other ship coming to this country by way of a 
port in England, Scotland, or Ireland.” 

Mr. Chamberlain elsewhere (at the hearing 
before the House Committee on Immigration, 
March 24; 1909) summarized the results as 
follows: 

“Of steerage passengers, under the propo- 
sition that is pending before the committee 
(Senate 5083), she (the Majestic) could carry 
955. Under section 42 (act of 1907) ‘she 
could carry 795. So the percentage of de- 
crease, under the present bill would be 22 per 
cent. It (Senate 5083) increases it (air 
space) over the act of 1882, and it lessens it 
from what was provided in section 42. It is 
about halfway between.” 

So that according to the man who drew 
Senate 5083, and who presumably knew what 
it provided if anybody knew, the provisions 
of the law of 1907 were very substantially re- 
duced by that bill. 

Then came the fourth stage of the transac- 
tion, in which, after Mr. Patten had made his 
protest, the requirements of Senate 5083 were 
increased so as substantially to restore (or, as 
Mr. Bennet says, to exceed) those of the law 
of 1907. 

Mr. Bennet says: “The present form of the 
law is due to the hearing before the Immi- 
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gration Commission.” That may be so, but 
upon his own statement it is certainly true 
that the substance of the law as distinguished 
from the form of it, namely, the provision of 
the amount of air space, is due not to those 
hearings but to amendments introduced after 
the bill had been reported by the Senate. 
These amendments were made after Mr. Pat- 
ten had protested against the bill in its orig- 
inal form, and largely as a result of his pro- 
test. 

Mr. Bennet thinks I ought to have referred 
to the white slave report and the steerage 
conditions report of the commission in my 
“summary” of the commission’s work. But I 
have not undertaken to make such a summary. 
Far be it from me to attempt in a few hun- 
dred words to summarize work which, as Mr. 
Bennet says, it is going to cost $125,000 mere- 
ly to tabulate and publish. I should suppose 
that a mere list of the subjects dealt with 
would occupy more than an entire volume of 
Tue Survey. I don’t think I do agree that 
the commission’s work on the white slave 
trafic was worth $725,000. 
that amount to have the traffic put an end to, 
but I should suppose that the work the com- 
mission has done in that regard could have 
been engaged at a lower figure. 

I have no doubt that the commission has 
accomplished much useful work. I am ready 
to believe that it can stand upon its own 
merits without being awarded the credit for 


work that it has not done, which Mr. Bennet 


has claimed on its behalf. 

Additional evidence as to the special value 
of the commission from Mr. Bennet’s point of 
view is furnished by the following extract 
from a letter by Mr. Bennet, dated June 7, 
1910, to Mr. Behar of the Liberal Immigration 
League: 

“At the next session the campaign against 
proper immigration will be directed more vig- 
orously than ever. Hitherto, the considera- 
tion of many questions has been necessarily 
delayed because the Immigration Commission 
had not yet published its report. This will no 
longer be a reason for postponing the discus- 
sion of a new law on immigration, as the re- 
port of the Immigration Commission will then 
be in.” (Italics mine.) 

In regard to doing away with the evils 
at Ellis Island and who was responsible for 
such result, the effective action to which I 
alluded, which was not taken by the commis- 
sion but was taken by James H. Patten, secre- 
tary of the Immigration Restriction League, 
did not consist in supplying Commissioner 
Williams with evidence as to abuses existing 
at Ellis Island, but in such a collection and 
presentation of evidence as resulted in the 
discontinuance of the former administra- 
tion, as a result of which discontinuance 
Commissioner Williams was put in. Com- 
missioner Williams’s letter, cited by Mr. 
Bennet, shows that the commissioner 
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was fully aware of the existence of the evils 
connected with the alleged charitable institu- 
tions at Ellis Island (which constituted only 
a part of the evils existing under the previous 
administration), and had in fact suspended the 
privilege of several of these institutions dur- 
ing his own former administration. When he 
came back he found a number of them doing 
business at the old stand, and it was not likely 
that he would permit them to continue a sec- 
ond time any more than he had done the first. 
The man who did the difficult and dangerous 
work of successfully attacking a popular and 
fully entrenched commissioner (highly eulo- 
gized, for instance, by Mr. Bennet), who 
brought forward evidence that nobody else 
ventured to bring and thereby prevented the 
reappointment of that commissioner, was, as I 
have said, James H. Patten. He was the man 
who did the effective work to which I have 
alluded. After he had belled the cat the rest 
was not only easy but inevitable. If Mr. Ben- 
net can show that it was the commission and 
not Mr. Patten that prevented the reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Watchorn, he will then have 
proved that the commission did the one most 
important thing that was open to it to do. 

Finally, it is true that Mr. Patten was sug- 
gested as a member of the Immigration Com- 
mission, but that is not necessarily a disgrace. 
Mr. Bennet was not only suggested but actu- 
ally appointed. 

JosePpH LEE. 
Boston. 


Vacations for Working Girls—The Work- 
ing Girls’ Vacation Society, with offices in the 
United Charities Building, New York, has 
grown to an extent not generally understood. 
Houses and property have been given one by 
one since it was organized in 1883 until now 
ten are owned and managed by it. Six are 
in Connecticut, two in Orange county, New 
York, and two in the Adirondacks. The last 
two are for girls threatened with tuberculosis, 
who of course cannot be sent with the others, 
but a resident physician who is a very real 
friend to the girls and special diet, are the 
only visible evidences of sanatorium care. 
These cottages, Hillcrest and Uplands, were 
a gift of the late George E. Dodge and are 
supported by his daughter, Mrs. John S. 
Rogers. The society also sends hundreds of 
girls to the Seashore Cottage at Long Branch, 
N. J., which was established by Mrs. Fletcher 
Harper, Jr., and is owned and maintained by 
her daughter, Mrs. Hiram W. Sibley. The 
society meets a very real need in the lives of 
working girls who cannot afford a vacation. 
By means of its low rates—in many cases 
purely nominal—it makes possible for them 
a fortnight of rest and recreation which is an 
important factor in maintaining their health 
and earning power. 
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“VO UNCARED FOR TUBERCULOSIS IN 1915” 


An Illustrated Hand-book | 


for Tuberculosis Committees — - 


A recent conference of the Local Committees on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the New York State Charities Aid Association adopted the “Your 
slogan ‘‘WVo uncared for tuberculosis in New York State in 1975.” Vhe con- 
ference was for the purpose of bringing to light the results 
of two years and a half experience and to lay constructive program 
HOW plans for the future. Since the close of that conference its ‘ 
slogan, or adaptations of it, has been adopted by tuberculosis ° 
IT WAS Sean lations all over the country. The slogan is good, but 1S the best 
MADE the program planned for carrying it into effect is better. To ; 
ive these plans as wide an-effectiveness as possible and to 
Bu into the hands of live wire committees the remarkable I know 
collection of suggestive papers read at the conference the Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee of the Association decided to make of the Proceedings an illustrated to reduce 
text-book. This has been done and has resulted in the production of the first 
book of reference for Tuberculosis Committees ever published. The book, 
consisting of over two hundred pages, has been carefully indexed, and its mass tu ber- 
of information is at the finger tips of the user. It is difficult to find a com- 
mittee problem for which it will not suggest an effective solution. 


=" ah 7 ee kn PS OME PES Ee culosis 
This is only a sample of what it will do for you: 


in th 
TUBERCULOSIS LAW t € 


The enforcement of the New York State Law requiring reporting of 
cases, disinfection, supervision of cases, is effectively covered in a symposium shortest 
by physicians, visiting nurses, dispensary workers and other social workers 


actively engaged in the New York State campaign. Of this law, Dr. William : 
H. Welch of the Johns-Hopkins University said, ‘‘ . . . It will place time pos- 
the State of New York in the front rank among governments which are most 
i active and successful in the control of tuberculosis.” sible de) 
WHAT TUBERCULOSIS AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Discussed by— ; 
IS é Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, of the Yonkers Sanitary League. Cable 
IN IT Dr. George W. Goler, Health Officer of Rochester. 
Leonard P. Ayers, Ph. D., Associate Director of the Dept. message 
of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
INSTITUTIONAL CARE-— Discussed by— from 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, Executive Secretary of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. Dr. 


Dr. Albert H. Garvin, Supt. of the State Hospital at Ray Brook, N. Y. 


Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, Professor of Phthisiotherapy, New York Post-Grad- 
uate Medical School and Hospital. Robert 


Dr. Herbert Maxon King, Physician-in-Chief, Loomis Sanatorium. K 
och 


The Book is further enriched by hopeful and helpful messages and. 
speeches by such men as: 


mY Dr. Robert Koch Dr. Arthur Newsholme Hon. William H. Taft to the 
A Dr. R. W. Phillip Dr. Simon Flexner Hon, Charles E. Hughes 
Dr. Edward L. Trudeau Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
Dr, E. G. Janeway. Dr. Frank Billings Hon. Homer Folks : Confer- 


Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf Dr. Hermann M. Biggs Hon. Robert W. deForest 


IF YOU ARE A LIVE WIRE YOU NEED THIS BOOK. i 


RICE In quantities of twenty or more, 35c. 
OSTPAID 50) cents By money order, check or 2c. stamps 
Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York City 
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